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Memorabilia. 
E Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society (New Series, Vol. ix., 








Part iv.) which we received the other day, 
contains a very notable, fully illustrated 
paper, ‘Sundials of Six Scottish Counties 
near Glasgow,’ which was the Presidential 
Address of 1934 by Dr. W. B. Stevenson. We 
confess that we had not been at all aware 
of this part of Scotland possessing so great 
an abundance of sundials, and among them 
so many of the complicated structure which 
presents a multitude of dial-faces. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
period during which this work was in greatest 
demand. It was an affair of highly-trained 
craftsmanship, subject of ‘‘ formidable tech- 
nical works . . . in Latin and the principal 
European languages,’’ recognized as an estab- 
lished branch of applied mathematics. The 
illustrations show that the sundial often com- 
bined science and art in very satisfactory 
forms. Perhaps the most interesting section 
is that dealing with obelisk sundials, Among 
the mottoes quoted are: 


Vita brevis, velut umbra levis, sic annichi- 


latur. 

Nam’ vadit, subitoque cadit, dum _ stare 
putatur. 

Deo regi fratribus honor fidelitas benevo- 
lentia. 


A curious specimen of seventeenth-century 
sculpture is seen in the elaborately-dressed 
_ of a lady (contemporary costume) 
which carries on its head a large stone block 
having round it two tiers of dial-faces with 
eight faces on each tier. Once at North Barr 
in Renfrewshire, this is now at Lennoxlove 
in East Lothian. 


N the December ‘ Chronicle’ of the Annual 

Register for 1840, under date 12 Dec. is 
the history of a murder at Ashton, in Lan- 
cashire, which presents one or two points of 


interest. The master joiners and builders of 
the town had, since 1852, been paying their 
journeymen at a 10 per cent. higher rate than 
that arranged for at Manchester in 1827. In 
consequence of trade depression, however, 
they had been compelled to reduce the wages 
back to the Manchester scale. This was 
resisted and ‘‘ a ‘ strike,’ as it was technically 
called, was the consequence.’’ Fresh hands 
were engaged at the reduced rate, and these 
were subjected to attack by the strikers. A 
gun loaded with sparrow-shot was discharged 
at two sawyers among them without inflicting 
injury. Some days later, in the evening, just 
as they were ceasing work, a terrific discharge 
through the crevices of the shed where the 
same two men were employed, scattered large 
slugs in every direction, and’severely wounded 
one of them, who soon after died. The noise 
of the explosion was heard all over the town, 
though, oddly enough, no one at the moment 
went to see what had occurred. On the fol- 
lowing morning the ‘‘ infernal machine ’’ was 
discovered about 30 yards from the place 
where it had been discharged. ‘‘ It is a piece 
of iron piping, about twenty inches long, 
with one end plugged up with wood and 
melted lead. A touch-hole had been filed and 
drilled into it, so as to form an awkward 
piece of artillery . . . The bore of the pipe 
was two inches in diameter, and it had re- 
coiled about 30 yards.’’ At the inquest on 
the body of the man who was killed a verdict 
of ‘‘ wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown ”’ was returned. 


N# W York History for October of this year, 
beginning with Mr. Robert Greenhalgh 
Albion’s ‘ New York Port in the New Repub- 
lic, 1783-1793,’ goes on to a biographical 
sketch by Mr. Elizur Yale Smith of Captain 
Thomas Willett, one of the emigrants of the 
Mayflower in 1629, who turned his hand to 
all the activities open to a settler in a new 
country, lived in successful intercourse with 
English, Dutch and Indians, and became the 
first Mayor of New York under the English 
rule. The next paper is Mr. Beverly Mc- 
Anear’s ‘The Freeman in Old New York’; 
and this is followed by the ‘‘ Document ’’ — 
the concluding instalment of Aaron Hamton’s 
diary edited by Miss Edna L. Jacobsen. 

On July 4, at Cooperstown was opened a 
fine new hall to contain the life-masks of 
seventeen great Americans made c. 1825 by 
John H. I. Browere, employing a secret pro- 
cess which has now been lost. An audience 
of more than 1,500 persons assembled to see 








the opening of the hall by Mr. Carl Sandburg. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PEPYS AND THE GREAT NORTH 
ROAD. 
(See ante p. 379.) 
Notes ON Puaces VISITED.” 


Baldock, 374 miles from London on the 

Barnet road. 

Pepys was often there and generally re- 
ferred to the town as ‘‘ Baldwick.’’ It was 
here that Pepys was joined on Aug. 7, 1661 
(D. vol. ii., p. 77) by a man, a road acquaint- 
ance, who accompanied him towards London. 
It was on this same occasion that he went 
to see the church at Baldock. It may be 
noted here that the shorthand manuscript 
of the Diary was in 1819 handed to John 
Smith, an undergraduate of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a native of Manchester, who 
deciphered the whole between 1819 and 1822, 
working twelve to fourteen hours a day for 
three years. It was this John Smith who 
in after years became rector of Baldock (to 
which living he was presented by Lord 
Brougham at the suggestion of Harriet Mar- 
tineau) and this living he held from 1832 
until his death on March 3, 1870. John 
Smith wrote to Lord Brougham in 1832 a 
pathetic account of his poverty. See a pri- 
vately printed book, ‘Some Correspondence 
(1831-32) of the Rev. John Smith,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1929. A portrait of Smith appears in 
John Drinkwater’s book on Pepys, p. 208. At 
the present time there are some ancient houses 
at Baldock on the corner of the Royston and 
Biggleswade roads, and these Pepys must 
often have seen. : 


Barkway, 344 miles from Shoreditch Church. 
Pepys would necessarily ride through Bark- 
way on his way from London to Cambridge. 
On Aug. 2, 1661, after riding from Ware, 
where he had stayed the night, he fell in with 
a letter carrier and rode with him to Cam- 
bridge, (D. vol. ii., p. 75), a distance of 164 
miles. There were several inns at Barkway 
and two old houses, Cokenhatch and Newsells, 
both of which Pepys must have known. 
Barley, 37 miles from Shoreditch Church. 
Barley is not mentioned jin the Diary, 
though Pepys must often have been there, He 
probably had his fill of drink at Puckeridge 
and Barkway, and therefore did not stop 








again at Barley (only a mile or so farther 
on). There is a notable inn at Barley, built 
in the early seventeenth century, called the 
Fox and Hounds. The inn sign spans the 
road, 


Barnet, 11 miles from London (Hicks Hall), 

This was recognised as the first stop out of 
London. On Feb. 26, 1663/4, Pepys rode to 
Barnet on a horse lent to him by Mr. (after. 
wards Sir W.) Coventry, to meet, Lord Sand- 
wich coming up to London from Hinching- 
brook (D. vol. iv., p. 56). Pepys is next at 
Barnet on July 11, 1664 (D. vol. iv., p. 179), 
Elizabeth going by coach there, Samuel rides 
beside her and has a pleasant meal with her 
before parting. He has his man Will with 
him and he takes him to the Wells half-a-mile 
off, returning via Kingsland and Hackney, 
no doubt at that time a pleasant country ride, 
On Oct. 16, 1664, returning from Brampton, 
he visted Barnet again (D. vol. iv., p. 268) 
and dined at the Red Lyon. The ostler of the 
Red Lyon, one James Ripley, wrote ‘Original 
Letters on Various Subjects,’ a not common 
book to-day. For much interesting matter re 
garding Barnet in the old road travelling 
days, its coaching inns, etc., see H. W. P. 
Stevens’ ‘Old Barnet’ and the first chapter 
of Baines’s ‘ Forty Years at the Post Office,’ 
1895. Mr. Baines lived at Barnet and was 
interested in its history. 


Biggleswade, 45 miles from Hicks Hall, 
Pepys stayed here on Sunday, Sept. 20, 1663. 
(D. vol. iii., p. 284-5) when he was on a home. 
ward journey with his wife and both on horse 
back. The name of the inn is not mentioned. 


Brampton, 63} miles from London (via 
Barnet) ; 61 miles from London (via Ware). 
This village in Huntingdonshire was the 

home of Robert Pepys, Samuel’s uncle, who 

appears to have been a fairly prosperous yer 
man farmer. Robert Pepys had a few hur 
dred pounds to leave his relations, and he 
left most of it to his brother John, Samuel's 
father, with reversion to Samuel on his 
father’s death. Robert Pepys’s will is given 
in full in Whitear’s ‘More Pepysiana, 
pp. 145-148. This will caused Pepys much 
trouble and many journeys. Numerous 
friends and relatives connected with Bramp 
ton come into the Diary. When Robert 

Pepys was in ertremis his wife sent to London 

for Samuel’s mother and she went to Bramp 

ton ‘‘by Bird the carrier’’ in January 

1660/1. We read of meetings of the Pepys 

family at the Bull Inn at Brampton and 

there was also a drinking house known # 
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“Goody Gorhams.’’ Most picturesque event | 
of all connected with Brampton is the account 
of Pepys burying his gold in the garden of the 
house at Brampton (D. vol. vi., pp. 37, 
362-3, 379) and the search for it afterwards 
(D. vol. vii., pp. 143, 204). A few years ago 
the Samuel Pepys Club fortunately secured 
from the present Lord Sandwich a lease of 
ninety-nine years of the house at Brampton. 
There is no closer link with Pepys than this 
house, which remains very much in_ its 
original condition. The open fireplaces have 
now been exposed. ‘‘ My brother’s room ”’ re- 
mains as it was. In.this room Pepys spent 
the evening of Oct. 10, 1667, washing the dirt 
off the money which had been buried. There 
is also the large room where Samuel and his 
wife slept in the high bed while Deb Willet 
was in a truckle bed in the same room. The 
house at Brampton was occupied in recent 
years by Mr. John Drinkwater. It is illus- 
trated in the Diary, vol. vii., p. 140. 

‘There is a floor slab in the nave of Bramp- 
ton church : 


Here lyeth ye Body of Mrs Paulina Jackson 
wid(ow) ye last of ye Family of ye Peps in this 
Parish Dyed November ye 17 1689. 

Buckden, 61 miles from London on the Barnet 
road, 

Buckden is a famous landmark on the 
Great North Road and has been the same 
for centuries. The name is usually spelt 
Bugden in old books. The church at Buck- 
den, the Bishop of Lincoln’s Palace, the 
manor house and the Lion Hotel, all these 
Pepys must have known well. 

Paulina Pepys, after many efforts made 
by the Diarist ‘‘ to get her off,’’ eventually 
married John Jackson, who was a son of 
John Jackson of Buckden, which is easy 
walking distance from Brampton. The pre- 
sent Pepys Cockerell family are descended 
from this Paulina Pepys (see Pedigree B 
facing p. 8 of Wheatley’s ‘ Pepysiana ’). 


Buntingford, 31 miles Shoreditch 

Church. 

On Sept. 14, 1663, Pepys and his wife were 
on their way to Brampton and went through 
Buntingford (D. vol. iii., p. 279). This is 
the only occasion when Pepys, having to go 
to Brampton, took this road via Godman- 
chester. The amusing story of his start from 
London is given (D. vol. iii., p. 278-9). This 
was the occasion when Elizabeth was taken 
ill “and became so pale and I alone with 
her in a great chamber there, that I thought 
she would have died and so in great horror 


from 





and having a great trial of my true love and 





passion for her, called the maids and the 
mistress of the house.’’ The name of the inn 
is not given. 


Graveley, about 61 miles from London via 

St. Neots. 

It is curious that there are two places not 
many miles distant from one another and 
both bearing the name Graveley. Travellers 
on the north road will remember a mellow 
and picturesque village just beyond Steven- 
age and perhaps think that this was Pepys’s 
village, but it is not so. The place Pepys 
visited is a bit ‘‘off the map” and not 
reached by any main road. Graveley lies 
about 5 miles north-east of St. Neots. Robert 
Pepys’s other property was at Offord d’arcy, 
Ellington, Yelling, all in the same area. 


Hatfield, 19} miles from Hicks Hall. 

Pepys liked the inn at Hatfield, which in 
his day was just outside the park gates and 
the hostess was a friend of Pepys. On July 
22, 1661 (D. vol. ii., p. 68) he dined there on 
his way back from Huntingdonshire. Later 
on, Aug. 11, 1667 (D. vol. vii., p. 64) when 
he had his wife in a coach with him at Hat- 
field, he noticed some straw hats ‘‘ which are 
much worn in this country [by women] and 
did become them mightly, but especially my 
wife.”’ 

Once when he was on his way back from 
Huntingdonshire with Elizabeth, she became 
so tired when they got to Hatfield, and Pepys, 
“believing that it would be hard to get her 
home tonight and a great charge to keep her 
longer abroad, I took the opportunity of an 
empty coach that was to go to London, and 
left her to come in it to London for half a 
crown.” (D. vol. iii., p. 285), 


Hinchingbrooke House, 

Residence of Lord Sandwich and close to 
Brampton. The house, on an elevation, is: 
easily seen to-day from the railway on the 
left as the train approaches Huntingdon 
station from the south. Pepys was very well 
acquainted with Hinchingbrooke and must 
often have ridden through the old gatehouse 
to reach the mansion. 

Full details of the house and surroundings 
are given in ‘ Historical Monuments—Hunt- 
ingdon,’ pp. 152-156, with good plates in the 
same volume Nos. 84-89. The late Lord 
Sandwich compiled and privately printed in 
1910 a volume dealing with the house and its 
history, pictures, etc. 


Godmanchester Town and Huntingdon, 


referred to in the Diary, are fully illustrated 
in the same volume, ‘ Historical Monuments 
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—Huntingdon.’ There is also a picture of 
Nun’s Bridge referred ‘to in the Diary, vol. 
viiil., p. 143. This bridge still stands much 
the same as in Pepys’s day. 

Impington. 

On Aug. 3, 1661 (D, vol. ii., p. 75) Pepys, 
being at Cambridge, says, ‘‘ at night I took 
horse and rode with Roger Pepys and his two 
brothers to Impington and there with great 
respect was led up by them to the best 
chamber in the house, and there slept.’’ 

It was at Impington that on a Sunday 
morning Pepys went to church with Talbot 
Pepys (the squire), the country people all ris- 
ing as he entered, the parson beginning the 
prayers by turning to his pew with “ Right 
Worshipful and dearly beloved.’’ Pepys was 
much impressed, 

Here, too, it was, on Sept. 18, 1661, that 
Elizabeth Pepys, after a long and tiring ride 
on her horse, reached Impington with her 
husband, ‘‘ where my uncle received me and 
my wife very kindly.” 

It was through a daughter of Talbot Pepys 
of Impington that Samuel was related to 
Lord Sandwich, a connection of which he was 
always proud. 

How the Pepys family became owners of 
Impington is given in Whitear’s ‘ More 
Pepysiana,’ pp. 26-27. 

Shoreditch. 

I have referred to the church of St. Leon- 
ard, Shoreditch, as being a landmark to trav- 
ellers entering London for centuries. The 
present church, the third on its site, is full 
of interest. There are the stocks and 
whipping-post in the churchyard and a 
delightful-looking verger’s house. In_ the 
Public Library in Pitfield Street, Shoreditch, 
there is a valuable extra illustrated copy of 
Ellis’s ‘ History of Shoreditch,’ with an illus- 
tration of the earlier church with which 
Pepys must have been familiar as he left 
London or arrived there. In ‘N. and Q.’ 
1 S. vii. it is stated that there were remains 
of a cross near Shoreditch Church which were 
probably demolished when two redoubts were 
erected at the ends of Kingsland and Hackney 
roads to fortify the entrance to the city in 
1642. The whole area around Shoreditch 
Church buzzed with life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In Hutton’s ‘Literary Landmarks’ (8th 
edition) the author, when speaking of Sir 
Isaac Newton dating a letter in 1693 from the 
Bull at Shoreditch, says he is unable to trace 
this inn, and wonders what it is. This was one 
of the most famous coach, waggon and posting 
inns in London. . It stood at No, 93 on the 





a 
west side, nearly opposite St. Helen’s P] 
and was pulled down in 1866 to make way ta Cro 
Palmerston Buildings. The Bull inn was § he 


Hobson the Cambridge carrier’s inn. and 
Stevenage, on the Barnet road, 31} mij ei 
from London, a 0 
Pepys often stopped at Stevenaye and op — 
one occasion (D. vol. iv., pp. 208-9), Aug. §, = 


1664, he appointed to meet his wife there 
when she was returning by public coach from Th 
Huntingdonshire. She, however, did not fied 
turn up till next day, when they met and & inn 
both went on to London together, Elizabeth § bute 
in the coach and Samuel on horseback. Qn § Will 
Oct. 15, 1664, Pepys again stayed at Steven- It 
age with W. Joyce as travelling companion § Bun 
(D. vol. iv., p. 268). This was the occasion p. 27 
when Pepys was returning from Brampton. wher 
Three years later, Oct. 11, 1667, Pepys was frigh 
again returning from Brampton (D. vol. vii, Feb. 
p- 145) by coach with his exhumed money, Pepy 
carefully guarded by several companions, § Sect! 
including his brother John on horseback “and he n 
with these four I thought myself pretty safe,” my ° 
On reaching Stevenage before dark, they This 
the gold up to his bedroom and put it un dran 
the bed. There was a host called Brecocke at § The 
the Stevenage inn of whom Pepys was very § notor 
fond, and on this occasion he enters: “Bre § their 
cocke alive still and the best host I know § follo: 
almost.”” On June 5, 1668 (D. vol.. viii. Di 
p. a enters: ‘‘ dinner at Stevenage fet 


Stirtlow. and i 

The land here mentioned in his uncle’s will § mann 
gave Samuel much anxiety. He frequently § that 
quarrelled with his brother Tom over Stirt § secur 
low lands. (D. vol. ii., 186, 252). 


Puckeridge, 264 miles from Shoreditch B proce 
Church. ve 
On Oct, 9, 1662, Pepys says he got mf count 

horseback “at our back gate’ (Seething § they 

Lane) and, accompanied by his ‘man. Will 

they got to Puckeridge and stayed at the 

Falcon, picking up with a Mr, Brian “ with 

whom I supped and who was very good com § Preal 

pany and a Scholar” (D. vol. ii., p. 350) 

The next morning they went on to Cam Welu 

bridge about 25 miles distant from Pucke Pe 

ridge. 1661 

Ware, 21 miles from Shoreditch Church. from 
Ware was a frequent stopping-place fa 

Pepys, though he does not mention any im | 

If he occupied the Great Bed of Ware, itis % 

probable we would have heard about it wit 

amusing and ribald details. The Great 

(named in Shakespeare) was kept at 
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Crown until that inn was taken down in 1765, 
when it was transferred to the Bull 
and finally to the Saracen’s Head. A picture 
of it is engraved in Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ 
yo. iii, Shaw’s ‘ Ancient. Furniture,’ and 
Knight's ‘ Pictorial Shakespeare’ (notes to 
‘Twelfth Night’). In Wade’s ‘ Chronology ’ 
under date June 4, 1765, it is stated: 

The Crown inn at Ware, the oldest in Hert- 
fordshire, began to be pulled down in order to 
erect a gentleman’s seat on the site. In this 
in was the famous large bed in which 26 
butchers and their wives slept in the night 
William III came to the Crown. 

It was at Ware, or between Ware and 
Buntingford, on Sept. 14, 1663 (D. vol. iii., 
p. 278) that Mrs. Pepys drank some cold beer 
when she was very hot and collapsed, greatly 
frightening Samuel. Three years later, on 
Feb. 7, 1666/7 (D. vol. vi., p. 165) when 
Pepys’s brother John had a sudden attack at 
Seething Lane, Pepys was alarmed and said 
he never was ‘‘ so frightened but once when 
my wife was ill at Ware upon the road.’ 
This is a reference to the occasion when she 
drank too much cold beer when she was hot. 
The condition of the roads round Ware was 
notoriously bad, and Pepys often refers to 
their condition. It can be gathered from the 
following : 

Divers gentlemen within the county have 
heartily set themselves to take care for the 
repairing of the said ways within their county; 
and in order thereto finding that money could 
not be advanced by the toll in so speedy a 
manner as to repair those ruinous ways and 
that none would lend their money upon that 
security, did upon their own costs borrow 
£1,300 on interest, which sum accordingly is 
laid out, together with such money as hath 
Pireted from the toll, by which means they 

ve so amended the said road, lying in that 
county, leading from London to York, that 

they have made the same from a road im- 
passable to be to the satisfaction of all that 
travel that way very passable and convenient. 

The above statement is contained in the 
preamble of an Act which was passed in the 
year 1665. 

Welwyn, 25 miles from Hicks Hall. 

Pepys slept here on Monday, Sept. 23, 
1661 (D. vol. ii., p. 107) on his way back 
from Brampton with his wife. They had two 

in the room and so lay single. ‘“... I 
never had so much content in all my life and 

% my wife says it was with her.” 

It was after Pepys and his wife had been 
reunited after she had been on a visit in 
Huntingdonshire that they stayed at Welwyn 
on Aug. 6, 1664 (D. vol. iv., p. 209 








Pepys was again at. Welwyn on Oct. 13, 
1664 (D. vol. iv., pp. 265-6), and was dis- 
contented with the inn there. 

Yelling. 


Of this place we know but little. On 
Aug. 5, 1661, Pepys, staying at Brampton, 
took horse and rode to Yelling ‘‘ to my cozen 
Nightingale’s and did learn of her all she 
could tell me concerning my business and has 
giyen me some light by her discourse how I 
may get a surrender for Graveley lands.” 
(D. vol. ii., p. 76). 

A curious incident is recorded in the Diary 
under date April 18, 1661 (D. vol. ii., p. 14). 
Pepys had accompanied Sir W. Penn and Sir 
W. Batten on horseback to Walthamstow, 
where Batten had a house and lived like a 
prince. On the way home Pepys and Penn 
called on a friend whose name is not given 
and ‘‘ drank some brave wine there.’’ Then 
going on their way, they met with ‘ two 
country fellows on one horse which I did with- 
out much ado give way to, but Sir W. Penn 
would not but struck them and they him, and 
so passed away, but they giving him some high 
words, he went back again and struck them 
off their horse, in a simple fury and with- 
out much honour in my mind and so came 
away.’ The ‘‘ brave wine’? may have had 
something to do with this incident. 

In March, 1659/60 (D. vol. i., p. 88), 
Pepys was concerned where to place his wife 
when he went to sea, and at last thought of 
the Bowyers at Huntsmore, near Iver, in 
Bucks. So on March 12, 1659/60, he goes to 
the White Horse in King Street, West- 
minster, close to where he lived, and ‘‘ got 
Mr. Buddle’s horse to ride to Huntsmore.”’ 


DaTEs IN Pepys’s LIFE. 


, 

Pepys was born Feb. 23, 1632, in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, and the City Corporation 
have affixed a tablet on the site of the house, 
now owned by Watney and Co., the famous 
brewers. An old abstract of title shows that 
the tenant before the Great Fire was John 
Peepes (the tailor, and father of Samuel). 
Pepys married his wife Elizabeth at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, in 1655, when she was 
a girl of fifteen and he was twenty-three. She 
was born 1640 (but it is not certain where) 
and she died Nov. 10, 1669, when she was only 
twenty-nine. Pepys died at Clapham, 
May 26, 1703. 

Yesterday in the evening were performed 
the obsequies of Samuel Pepys Esq. in Crutched 
Friars church; whither his corpse was 
brought in a very honourable and solemn 
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manner from Clapham. (Post Boy, June 5, | 
1703.) 

He was buried at 9 o’clock in the evening in 

a vault close by the monument erected to Mrs. 

Pepys. 

The first entry in the Diary is dated Jan. 1, 
1660, and the last entry May 31, 1669, so 
the Diary has relation to only nine years of 
Pepys’s life. 

Pepys’s houses were first of all in Axe Yard, 
Westminster, where he was living when he 
started the Diary, ‘‘ himself, his wife and 
Jane the servant.’’ It was from here that he 
went on his first recorded journey on a horse 
to Cambridge, and here he lived until the 
middle of September, 1660, when for £41 he 
got rid of the house. On Sept. 20, 1660, he 
says that he ‘‘ went to Axe Yard and took 
away all my papers that were left in my 
closet and so I have now nothing more in 

, the house or to do with it.”” (D. vol. i., 
p. 244). 

On July 4, 1660, Pepys had looked at a 
house in Seething Lane, and on July 13 he 
took his wife to see it. (D. vol. i., p. 200). 
On July 18 he records that he dined in his 
own apartment which fronted on Seething 
Lane. Most of Pepys’s journeys on horse- 
back were started from this address. There 
is a view of the Navy Office in Seething Lane 
in vol. i. of the Diary, p. 192, but the office 
was rebuilt after the Great Fire. (Whit- 
ear’s ‘ More Pepysiana,’ pp. 103-4). 

In 1684 Pepys was living in what is now 
Buckingham Street, Strand. The house has 
been rebuilt. In 1700 he moved to Clapham, 
where he died. For particulars of Pepys’s 
house at Clapham see Drinkwater, ‘ Pepys,’ 
pp. 342-345. 

The most interesting spots associated with 
Pepys’s intimate life are the site of the house 
where he was born in Salisbury Court; the 
Brampton house, which is very much as it 
was in Pepys’s day; Seething Lane and St. 
Olave’s Church, 

Bibliographical Note:—The three _ pedi- 
grees ‘A,”’ ““B” and ‘‘C” in Wheatley’s 
‘Pepysiana’ are of importance in studying 
the Pepys family. 

Mr. Whitear’s ‘ More Pepysiana’ contains 
a great deal which is not to be found in any 
other book. 

Mr. Arthur Bryant’s brilliant book, 
‘Pepys the Man,’ has stimulated the study 
of Pepys more than any other of the books 
about him has done. 





A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 








EARLY CULTIVATION OF THE 
POTATO IN LANCASHIRE. 


[? is well known that the potato was 

first commercial cultivated in Lap 
cashire. The Ormskirk district is the 
great Lancashire  potato-producing ara 
to-day, and the indication seems to be that 
the same area grew potatoes in the early days, 
Authorities, however, are both vague and 
confused about dates. We know that pota 
toes and their culinary virtues were first fully 
described by John Gerard in his ‘ Herball,’ 
1597, ‘“‘which grow and prosper in my 
garden as in their owne native countrey”; 
and in 1663 Buckland strongly recommended 
their cultivation as a security against famine, 
in a letter to the Royal Society ; John Foster 
(1664) and Houghton (1681) also recommend 
them. Despite these warm recommendations 
of Gerard and others, the cultivation of the 
potato did not make any strides in this coun- 
try for a considerable time. The taste for the 
vegetable, however, gradually developed and 
the reference-books generally tell us that 
‘“‘ from Ireland the cultivation of the potato 
was introduced into Lancashire about the end 
of the 17th century,’’ but no dates in support 
of this statement are adduced. The story 
that appears in early publications (‘The 
Rural Encyclopaedia,’ 1850; the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopaedia,’ 1833-1843; etc.) to the effect 
that the appearance of the potato in Lan 
cashire was due to the wreck of an Irish boat 
loaded with potatoes at North Meols (the 
modern Southport), or ‘‘a_ village near 
Formby,’’ or ‘‘ the mouth of the Ribble,” in 
the seventeenth century cannot be substanti- 
ated. Bland, in his ‘ Annals of Southport, 
1887, gave the date of this occurrence as 1565, 
a statement which, of course, is ridicr 
lous. 


With the late F. H. Cueernam, F.s.4., of 
Southport, I traced this story no further back 
than Jenoway’s ‘ Selection of Antiquarian 
and Historical Notes,’ Glasgow, 1825, and as 
he mentions 1565 as the date when potatoes 
were first imported into Europe, Bland, 10 
doubt relying upon a bad copyist, ascribed the 
shipwreck to that date. The story of the 
wreck may be true, but it is highly improb 
able. Nevertheless, it is true that Lar 
cashire was the pioneer county in the 
vation of this now universal vegetable. The 
soil proved to be exceptionally propitious # 
its culture, and at the beginning of the eight 
eenth century the county was the princi 
source of supply. 
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Until recently the earliest recorded date 
for the marketing of potatoes in Lancashire 
and Britain. was a reference in the Rev. 
Thomas Brockbank’s ‘Diary and Letter 
Book’ (Cheetham Soc., N.S., 89, 1930) where 
on Mar. 13, 1700/1, he refers to his potato- 
bed at Garstang; on 29 Mar., 1701, he notes 
that the curate informed his wife that Jinny 
had removed the potatoes into the barn ‘‘ very 

and sound’’; and on April 14, 1701, 
mentions that his man ‘‘had 3 pecks of 
potatoes in the market yesterday and sold 
them for 2s, 11d.” 

In 1933 I was able to supplement this early 
date by a reference to the sale of potatoes at 
the Wigan October Fair in 1701. In the 
record of the receipts from ‘‘ St. Lukes Fair ”’ 
in that year I found the following: ‘‘ Tole 

athered by the Bal. [Bailiff] on the Fair eve 
for Potatus and other things.’’ Quite cer- 
tainly this was the earliest known reference to 
the public sale of the tuber. Similar records 
continued thereafter regularly, but no earlier 
reference was found. It seemed likely, how- 
ever, that a search of the records of the 
weekly market in Wigan would reveal earlier 
references, but as the weekly market was in 
control of the lord of the manor, not the cor- 

ration, the records were not available, 
indeed their whereabouts, if they survive, are 
unknown. 

Going through the Wigan Corporation 
Court Leet Rolls a few days ago, however, I 
had the good fortune to light upon the record 
of the first setting up of the potato market. 
At the Michaelmas Leet, Oct. 2, 1680, order 
was made 
that the “ Pottato markett and other rootes ” 
be made according to the order fat the last 
leet?] and to begin at 9 o’clock in the morning 
end toll to be paid on every load. 

As Wigan is the nearest market-town 
(except Ormskirk itself) to the potato-grow- 
ing region, the record may be taken as prov- 
ing that potatoes first appeared in marketable 
quantities in the year 1680; though they may 
very possibly have dribbled into the 
market during the years immediately 
preceding. 

ArTuur J. HawKEs. 


Central Public Library, 
Wigan. 

P.S.—For a full account of the early culti- 
vation of the potato in Lancashire, vide two 
articles contributed by F., H. CHerrHam 
— Southport Visitor, Aug. 7 and 9, 


A. J. H. 





STAGE FOLK IN DIGHTON PRINTS. 
ROBERT Dighton (1752-1814) was for many 


years an actor and vocalist, so that he 
was well suited to draw caricatures of actors 
and actresses and after his first effort as a 
‘ drawing master,” settled down to draw and 
sell prints of his caricatures of stage folk. 
The earliest of his coloured prints was one 
of James Christie in 1794. (Christie, who 
had been a naval officer, became the famous 
auctioneer, and his son, a Cambridge man * 
(as an auctioneer he may be rated as a cabotin 
manqué), was the ‘‘ only begetter’’ of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race.) Dr. 
Doran in ‘ Their Majesties’ Servants’ writes 
of Dighton (he spells the name Deighton) as 
the first who exhibited slightly caricatured 
likenesses of his colleagues—enough to indicate 


some queer peculiarity, but not enough to give 
offence. 


Dr. Doran adds: 


they used to attract the public round his shop 
window in Charing Cross till Deighton had to 
make his exit, 

The “‘ exit ’’ was in 1806, when the authori- 
ties of the British Museum awoke to the fact 
that Dighton had been filching valuable old 
prints; as they were only slightly pasted in 
portfolios, Vighton stole boldly from the col- 
lection, disposing of his thefts at great profit, 
In 1806 the Museum authorities took action. 
Beloe, ‘‘ Keeper’’ (?) of the Printed Books 
since 1803, was dismissed, and Henry Ellis, 
his assistant, took his place. 

The theatrical collection includes Kean, 
Cooke, The Great Kemble family, Fawcett, 
Anne Catley, John Braham and Mme. Cata- 
lini, also David Garrick and J. 8S. Munden. 
Alphabetically it starts with the Aickins, 
‘‘Tyrant ” and ‘‘ Belly.” 

AIcKIn, Francis—known as ,‘‘ Tyrant” 
Aickin.—Dighton’s drawing of him is in the 
character of Bolingbroke in Shakespeare’s 
‘King Richard the Third.’ This was pub- 
lished in ‘ Bell’s British Theatre’ in 1776. 

Atcktn, James (1741-1803).—James, known 
by the less genteel nickname of ‘“ Belly”’ 
Aickin, in 1776 and 1777 was at the head of 
the theatre in Edinburgh. A riot there drove 
him to Drury Lane. Dighton’s drawing of 
him is in the part of King Henry the Sixth. 
James was born in 1740 or 1741 and died on 
April 25, 1803, in. his sixty-third or sixty- 
fourth year. He is described in the Annual 
Registér for 1803 as ‘‘ late comedian and stage 
manager at Drury Lane. The funeral was 
attended by most of the performers of the 
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Drury Lane house in testimony of the high 
respect in which the deceased was held by 
them.”’ 

BanNISTER, CHARLES (1738-1804).—The car- 
toon was published by W. Richardson in 1787. 

Campbell in his ‘Life of Mrs. Siddons’ 
has a good word for this comedian, who in 
his art must have been as much a born actor 
as George Weir or Roy Byford in our day. 

Bannister was certainly not the chief of con- 
vulsively droll comedians, but to my taste 
something better. He made you forget that you 
were looking at a play. He was pure English 
hilarity and plain English nature. He always 
came on as if he had been breathing the fresh 
air of the country and he was more than an 
actor by seeming to be no actor at all but a 
gloriously pleasant fellow helping you to enjoy 
a joke. 

Evidently Bannister lived up to his motto 
Live while we can on the stage as well as off. 
He was born in Gloucestershire, his real name 
being Diddear. Whien he was seven years of 
age his father was appointed to the Vic- 
tualling Department at Deptford. So young 
Charles Diddear had the run of the Deptford 
Theatre. At the age of eighteen, as an 
amateur, he played Richard III and Romeo. 
These are the only instances of unkindness 
known to his discredit. He then, nothing 
daunted, went to the Norwich circuit, and in 
1762 made his first appearance in London 
under Foote in ‘ The Orators’ as Will Tire- 
hack—an Oxford undergraduate. Foote (who 
was an Oxford man and of founder’s kin to 
the founder of Worcester College) must have 
been shocked—but it was part of his cynical 
satire, perhaps, to cast a Deptford youth for 
the part of an Oxford undergraduate. In 
1767 Bannister played Merlin in David 
Garrick’s ‘ Cymon.’ In 1767-8, 23 Oct., he 
played the prompter in ‘ A Peep Behind the 
Curtain or the New Rehearsal.’ He had long 
been the life of every company into which he 
was introduced, but alas! a long attachment 
to society and the bottle impaired his con- 
stitution and he died in Suffolk Street on 
26 Oct., 1804. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, in 
an obituary notice, described him as “ the 
facetious Mr. Charles Bannister,’’ and men- 
tioned that at his funeral besides John 
Bannister (his son), Barrymore, Moody, 
Waldron, Holland, Wroughton, Pope, John- 
stone, Kelly, Weldon, J. S. Munden, W. T. 
Lewis, George Bartley, Collins, Cherry, Dow- 
ton, Suett, Fawcett, Truman, Caulfield and 
Hill attended (thirty years later there was a 
similar posse of actors. at Edmund Kean’s 
funeral at Richmond.) He was buried in 











the family vault under the communion table 
in St. Martin’s Church. 

Examples of his wit in private are not of 
a high order. He made a joke on the title 
Sandwich and also said he could never pag 
Edmund Kean’s uncle and Chas. Dignum’s 
father (both tailors) without thinking of 
‘ Measure for Measure.’ 

BANNISTER, JOHN (1760-1836), was born 12 
May, 1760, at Deptford. His father, Charles 
Bannister, was born in Gloucestershire. Jack 
Bannister was a student at the Royal 
Academy, but his chief claim to fame is that 
he suggested Dr. Syntax ‘‘ a skin and bone 
hero,” ‘‘a pedantic old prig in a shovel hat 
with a pony ’’ when Rowlandson asked him 
for a hint for his sketches of a Tour in Devon 
and Cornwall. (William Combe, ‘‘ Count” 
Combe as he was called, supplied the letter 
press. ) 

Jack Bannister married Miss Harpur, of 
Covent Garden, in 1791. He borrowed from 
Richard Wroughton, his neighbour in Gower 
Street, a gun which had belonged to King, 
the comedian. He securely shot with it 
several times, when it suddenly burst and 
tore his left hand almost to pieces, so that 
he had to have the upper joint of one of his 
fingers amputated. His comment was “It 
is plain I am no shuter—and the last time 
I went to shoot I made a bad hand at it.” 
(‘ Memoirs of the Green Room,’ p. 86.) In 
the Daily Telegraph, 19 May, 1938, J. B. 
Firth wrote that Jack Bannister gave G. L. 
Blanchard Garrick’s slap on the back in 
Gower Street. 

Elizabeth Harpur, Jack Bannister’s wife, 
was the daughter of a mantua-maker in Bath, 
Jack Bannister and his children were in the 
first of the six coaches at his father’s funeral 
in 1804. 

Bennett, Harrier Pye.—She’ was of the 
family of Bennett of Salthrop Wroughton, 
Wilts. A kinsman of hers obtained a fellow 
ship of All Souls (in 1749 and 1757) as of 
Founder’s kin, Peter Legh of Lyme, Cheshir, 
grandson of Elizabeth Chicheley, having 
married Martha, dau. of Thomas Bennett of 
Salthrop in 1737. 

Harriet Pye Bennett was a _ well-known 
actress in the West of England, and when she 
got a London engagement she appeared # 
Mrs. Esten. (Her husband was a purser li 
the Royal Navy.) Her brother, Thomas Pye 
(or Pyt) Bennett was a naval officer. Mrs. 
Esten won the heart of the Duke of Hamilton 
and bore him a child. Esten was non-sul 
in an action he brought against the Duke of 
Hamilton. In her second marriage she 
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married Major Scott Waring, being his third 
wife, and it was said of her: 

Tho’ well-known for ages past 

She’s not the worse for Waring. 

A daughter of Major Scott Waring had 
the singular privilege of being allowed to sit 
and watch rehearsals of Sheridan’s ‘ School 
for Scandal.’ Mrs. Esten played at Bath in 
‘Venice Preserved.’ She was an established 
favourite in Bath, Bristol, Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, where she scored off George Stephen 
Kemble in the matter of the Edinburgh 
In 1791 she played at Covent 
Garden, on 7 March, with Quick in Sir John 
Burgoyne’s ‘The Maid of the Oaks.’ 

Berry, Henry West (‘The Infant Ros- 
cius’”’ (1791-1874).—He was the son of 
William Henry Betty and Mary Stanton of 
a Worcestershire family. His grandfather 
was a doctor at Lisburn in Ireland. William 
C. Macready in his ‘ Reminiscences’ des- 
cribes a, visit to the theatre at Leicester, ‘‘ to 
see a wonderful boy, a miracle of grace and 

mius, who had acted in Belfast and Edin- 
urgh,” and he adds John Philip Kemble’s 
comment (said behind a handkerchief smell- 
ing of lavender, a gentleman’s scent) ‘‘ The 
pooh boy is hoarse, very hoarse,’’ adding that 
“off the stage Betty was a boy with boys, as 
full of spirits, fun and mischief as any of his 
companions. ’’ 

Betty’s first appearance as a child actor 
was in Belfast in 1803. In 1804 Macready’s 
father engaged Betty for Birmingham, and 
after that Betty gave twelve performances 
at Covent Garden at a salary of fifty guineas 
anight and a clear benefit, followed by twelve 
nights at Drury Lane Theatre from 10 Dec., 
1804. His last, as a boy actor, was at Bath 
in 1808. After that he went up to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, returned to the stage 
and took his final benefit at Southampton on 
9 Aug., 1874, in his eighty-third year. 

His successors, John Howard Payne (1792- 
1852), the American ‘‘ young Roscius,’’ and 
William Grossmith, another English prodigy 
of the theatre, turned to other occupations 
later, Payne as consul for the U.S.A. at 
Tunis; Grossmith instead of creating artifi- 
tial characters made artificial limbs ! Edmund 
Kean, who was a boy marvel in 1801, went on 
to be the greatest English actor save Garrick, 
but died incontinently of drink and distress 
when under fifty. 

Both Master Betty and Master Payne 
found it hard to win back the public when 

had become ‘“ Mister.’ 


ARGILL Anne (1748-1784).—She was 








born Brown and lost her life by drowning in 
the wreck of the Nancy packet, 1784. 

CaTaLIn1, ANGELICA (1782-1849).—She was 
born at Sinigaglia, some say in 1770. She 
made her debut in Venice in 1797, and in 
1806 she sang in London and netted £10,000 
for the engagement. In 1827 she retired, and 
twenty-two years later died in Paris of 
cholera, 13 June. She married twice; her 
first husband was M. Valbréque, who was 
not presentable. Her second was Mark Boyd, 
who married her on 23 Nov., 1848. 

In Weber’s ‘ Der Freischutz’ under Elli- 
ston’s management at Drury Lane Theatre 
her engagement was a failure. Indeed one 
night her share of the receipts was a mere 
£9. M. Valbréque used to call her his 
poule d’or, but the golden eggs were not up 
to standard weight that night. Valbréque 
was a low bred man and an avaricious one. 
When she went to sing at the houses of the 
distinguished she left him behind. Her own 
charm of manner compensated for much. 
Though very beautiful she was never a good 
actress. 

Madame Catalini stoutly denied that she 
had said of Fraulein Sartag ‘“‘ elle est la 
premiére de son genre, mais son genre n’est 
pas le premier.”’ 

A phonetic version of the words of ‘God 
Save the King’ was prepared for her thus: 


Oh Lord auar God arais 
Schatter is enemies 

And mece them fol 
Confond tear politekse 
Frosstre tear nevise trix 
On George auar hopes we fix 
God save te Kin. 


This early form of ‘‘ Esperanto”’ is not 
convincing. It is more likely a transcription 
of the sounds she made. But for all that she 
got £200 for singing ‘God Save the King’ 
and ‘ Rule Britannia ’—though her singing 
of the latter in Brussels about the time of 
Waterloo brought down upon her the wrath 
of the Duke of Wellington, who thought it 
impolitic before an assembly of mixed 
nationality. 

Madame Catalini’s last appearance before 
the public was in Dublin in 1828, twenty-one 
years before she died. Her name is alterna- 
tively written Catalani. (In 1938, when 
H.M. King George VI and H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth went to Paris, a phonetic version 
of ‘‘le God Save” was given to French 
schoolchildren to sing.) 

Cattey, ANNe (1745-1789). — She was 
famous for her singing in O’Hara’s ‘ Golden 
Pippin.’ She became Mrs. Lascelles, and 
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died at Ealing in 1789, having borne General | 
Lascelles eight children. 

Cooke, George Frederick (1756-1811—or 
12 ?).—Annual Register, 1812, p. 180. “‘ At 
New York, of a dropsy brought on by habitual 
intemperance, George Frederick Cooke in his 
fifty-seventh year. He was a native of 
Berwick-on-Tweed and after having acted for 
some time in Dublin was engaged at the 
Theatre in Covent Garden in 1800. His 
forcible, though coarse style of acting was so 
much admired that the audiences were willing 


to pardon his many offences against order and | 


decorum arising from inebriety.”’ 

In fact, Cooke used to be uncommon rude 
to audiences when he was ‘‘the waur 0’ 
drink,’’ e.g., he said to an audience at Liver- 
pool, ‘‘ There is not a brick upon another of 
your town that is not cemented with the blood 
of a fellow creature.’’ And he was even more 
vituperative towards the President of the 
United States of America. ‘‘ Do you think 
that I, George Frederick Cooke, who have 
appeared before the Majesty of Britain will 
demean myself to act before the President of 
a pack of Yankee rebels ?’’ (or words to that 
effect). : 

Long after, Edmund Kean, himself an 
addict of the bottle, raised a monument to 
Cooke’s memory in St. Paul’s Church, New 
York City. 

The writer in the Annual Register con- 
timues: ‘‘ He exclusively excelled in repre- 
senting characters of deep and energetic vil- 
lainy and in the expression of bitter sarcasm 
he may be ranked among the small number 
of original actors.’’ Macready said of Cooke, 
“* He was the Richard of his day; and in Shy- 
lock, Iago, Sir Archy Macsarcasm and Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant he defied competi- 
tion. Sir Walter Scott thought George 
Frederick Cooke far better than J. P. Kemble 
as Sir Giles Overreach. His popularity far 
excelled that of Kemble.’’ Writing of the 
American ‘ Life of Cooke,’ Lord Byron said : 

Such a book! I believe since ‘ Drunken 
Barnaby’s Journal’ nothing like it has 
drenched from the Press... All green room 
and tap room—drams and the drama. Two 
things are rather marvellous—first that a man 
should live so long drunk and the next that he 
should have found a sober biographer. 

Mrs. Charles Matthews said of George 
Frederick Cooke fhat once, making an excuse 
for not knowing his words in ‘ King Richard 
the Third,’ he used the unhappy phrase ‘‘ My 
old complaint’’—which raised a_ hearty 
laugh. Yet, according to~Leslie he was the 





best Richard since Garrick. 


a 

Macready said, 
school resisted conviction in his merits byt 
the fact that he made me feel was an argu: 
ment to enrol me with the majority on the 
indisputable genius he displayed.” In fact, 
he was a reliable actor but in one respect—the 


bottle. Cooke was married in 1796 to Mig 
Daniels at Chester. In 1801 they wer 
divorced. 


It is a tragic and pathetic fact that George 
Frederick Cooke acted with his head long 
after his death, for in Bootle’s ‘ Hamlet 
(c. 1870) poor Cooke’s skull was used for 
Yorick’s. 


Dignum, CHARLES (1765-1827).—Charle 
Dignum was the son of a master tailor. Like 
John Braham he was born at Rotherhithe, 
Afterwards he lived with his father in Wild 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He sang in the 
choir at the Sardinian Ambassador’s Chapél, 
The organist, Samuel Webbe, proposed to 
train him for a musical career, but he wanted 
to go to Douai to study for the Roman Catho 
lic priesthood. His father’s tailoring busi- 
ness went wrong and Charles was placed on 
trial with a carver and gilder named Egglesoe, 
After nine months old Dignum quarrelled 
with Egglesoe and Charles was articled 
Linley for seven years. Linley held his pupil 
back until he should reach a greater maturity 
of judgment. So it was not until October, 
1784, that Charles Dignum made his first 
appearance at Drury Lane at the age of nine 
teen. His part was that of Young Meadows 
in ‘ Love in a Village’ (Bickerstaffe). He 
was successful to the tune of several nights’ 
run for this play. In November, 1784, he 
appeared in Michael Arne’s ‘ Cymon,’ and 
on Dec. 18 he sang Damon in Boyee's 
* Chaplet.’ 

In 1786 he matried a daughter of Charles 
Bennett, an attorney in the Temple. 

In 1787, when Charles Bannister left Drury 
Lane for the Royalty Theatre, Charles Dig 
num came in for a line of parts to which he 
was better suited. Tom Tug in ‘ The Water 
man ’; Crop in ‘ No Song, No Supper,’ Haw 
thorn and Giles. Beard was the original of 
these and Dignum was thought better in them 
than any actor since Beard’s time. ‘ 

In 1800, March 28, he took part in the first 
performance of Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ In 
he attended James Aickin’s funeral. He was 
not a great actor, but as a fine tenor his sing 
ing kept him in good work for many yeas 
at Drury Lane Theatre. He came into 4 
deal of money by his wife, and with that 
his professional success he was able to lear 
the not unhandsome sum of £30,000 
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When he lost his wife in 1799 it preyed on 
his mind, and for some time he was in a state 
of mental derangement. He suffered another 
severe family misfortune. His married 
daughter’s infant son was kidnapped by one 
of the Rennett family, who was transported 
for that. He retired some years before his 
death and lived comfortably ; he died Mar. 29, 
1827, at his house in Gloucester Street, aged 
sixty-two, of inflammation of the lungs. 

He is described as a good-natured but some- 
what stupid man with a clumsy figure. 

Ata vo well of ‘ King Henry VIII,’ when 
Kemble as Cromwell spoke the lines about 
Wolsey, ‘‘ Ever witness for him those twins 
of learning that he raised for you—Ipswich 
and Oxford,’ Dignum whispered—“ It’s the 
firss I’ve heard of the Cardinal's being 


“ed phe 
married. Ceci BROOKING. 


ADONAI: HUNGARIAN PROVERB. — 
Recent territorial changes in Hungary 
may make it worth while to record the follow- 
ing. In 1933 I was reading through the excel- 
lent Florilegium proverbiorum  universae 
Iatinitatis, by FE. Margalits (Budapest, 
1895—rather a rare book now) and came 
across one that puzzled me—‘‘O Deus 
Adonai ! dona nobis plures Radonay.”’ To 
substitute mihi da for dona nobis would 
make it into a kind of hexameter: but 
further than this, I did not find Dr. Marga- 
lits’s explanation sufficient: ‘‘ Egregius epis- 
copus Quinqueecles.’’ I therefore consulted 
an Hungarian diplomatist then resident in 
London, who kindly replied to me as follows : 
Mateus Radonay (b. -_ was for a time 
assistant priest to George Szelepesényi, Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom, and himself became 
Bishop of Pécs in 1687. During the last decade 
of the seventeenth century, when the southern 
parts of Transdanubia in West Hungary, then 
just freed from Turkish occupation, were being 
repopulated by introducing new settlers, 
Bishop Radonay took care that no Protestants 
should be admitted there, and indeed expelled 
Many of them from his diocese. The proverb 
Means “ May God give us many more Radonays, 
to throw cut fhe Protestants and preserve the 
Catholic unity of the country.” 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


AJOR JOHN ANDRE (1751-1780) (See 
clxxvi. 226, 392).—The gold-lined snuff- 

box which was presented by the Duke of York 
to the Rev. John Demarest, has, at last, 
eee the possession of the Demarest 
rial Foundation, in Hackensack, New 
Jersey, (See San Diego Union, July 23, 1940). 

KE. F. MacPrxe. 





Readers’ Queries. 





UERIES FROM FIELDING’S ‘ VOY- 
AGE TO LISBON.’—In addition to a 
few queries on this book which I sent in some 
days ago, I should like to submit the follow- 
ing: 

1. Could anyone give me other references to 
the sailors’ superstitious belief ‘‘ that the 
drowning of a cat was the very surest way of 
raising a favourable wind.’’ This is apropos 
of the kitten which fell into the sea; the 
boatswain, it will be remembered, stripped 
himself, leaped boldly into the water and, 
says Fielding, ‘‘ to my great astonishment in 
a few minutes returned to the ship bearing 
the motionless animal in his mouth.’’ After 
a long interval the kitten revived, to the dis- 
appointment of some of the sailors on account 
of the superstition in question. On this 
Fielding remarks that it was ‘‘ a supposition 
of which, though we have heard several plaus- 
ible accounts, we will not presume to assign 
the true original reason.’’ I should be glad 
to know both what are the plausible accounts 
and what the true original reason. 

2. The drink ‘‘ wind.’’ Could anyone tell 
me what this was made of ? It was an 
intoxicant said to resemble in colour ‘‘ the red 
wine from Portugal.’’ Every seventh year 
as much was produced as during the other 
six. The English were much addicted to it. 

3. What exactly constituted ‘‘ dishabille ’’ 
in the eighteenth century ? Women could go 
to church in dishabille—not “‘ drest.’’ 

4, What is the story of Cornaro’s case ? 

5. In the course of the voyage the captain 
was visited by a ‘‘ brother bashaw ”’ who was 
a Swiss. I should be glad to learn something 
about Swiss who have taken to the sea. Was 
it not an uncommon inclination ? 

A. E. N. 


ADY GLENORCHY.—Who was “‘ the cele- 
brated Lady Glenorchy ”’ (fl. 1761)? Her 
maiden surname, it appears, was Maxwell. 
Where may information concerning the lady 
be found ? 
L. K. J. 


AROLUS, HENRICUS: PRONUNCIA- 
TION.—Chapt. xi. of Trevelyan’s ‘ Life 

of Macaulay ’ contains several extracts from 
Lord Carlisle’s Journal. In one of these, he 
talks of false quantities, the English horror 
of which had been mentioned, but adds: 
‘*No one resents the Duke of Wellington, 
in the theatre at Oxford [when he was mak- 
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ing a Latin speech as Chancellor], having 
called it Carélus, after being corrected for 
saying Jacdbus.”’ The latter is clearly 
wrong, when one realises the Greek for it, but 
I cannot see any rule for the pronunciation 
of Carolus or Henricus, except the English 
tendency to dwell on the penultimate. Both 
must occur in Latin complimentary verses or 
metrical inscriptions, and both may have 
been used as dactyls, though Henricus seems 
to me more natural. Was there any stan- 
dard pronunciation ? 


Sb 8, 


ETER LA CAVE. — Could anyone give 
information about the letters or life of 
Peter la Cave, water-colourist, c. 1769-1810? 


BYP. 


PY-BOOK MAXIMS.—Could anyone tell 

me which are the first copy-books (recorded 
or extant) in which maxims were set out to 
be copied ? Who first thought of this ? Are 
there any such copy*books with maxims in 
Latin ? I imagine that the writing-master 
wrote the ‘‘copy”’ himself, and that, since 
none were printed in earlier times, none have 
survived. I should welcome information 
about the maxims chosen, 

C. E. H. 


ILLIAM GODWIN IN TAVISTOCK 

ROW.—Wheatley, in his ‘ London Past 

and Present’ (iii., p. 349) says Godwin lived 

here in 1755, but he was not born until 1756. 

To whom does Wheatley really refer ? or is 

it a confusion of ‘‘Old’’ and ‘‘ New”’ style 
of reckoning ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


Gir JOHN MALCOLM (1769-1833). — The 
.- Sunday Times, 22 Dec., 1833, records that 
he ‘‘ was so close an observer of all that he 
had heard and read that he is said to have 
amassed not less than from 60 to 70 volumes 
of individual and national anecdote.’’ Do 
these volumes still exist ? 

. J. ARDAGH. 


ERMONS IN LITERATURE.—In ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ vol. ii., chapt. 17, Trim 
reads a Sermon on Hebrews xiii. 18, which 
produces various comments from the listeners- 
What other examples of sermons can be 
found in fiction ? I fancy that there is one 
somewhere in the novels of Bulwer Lytton 
and should expect one from Charles Kingsley. 
A sermon supposed to produce a real influ- 
ence on one or more of the audience would 


be of particular interest, but I have no reason 
to suppose that a layman, even if a novelist, 
would preach better than a professional. 


— 


Ignorto. 


‘MHE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE,’— 

I have read that no one ever understood 
the line ‘‘ The breath thou giv’st and tak’st ” 
who was not acquainted with a passage in 
Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xiii. 4) about the tree 
on which the: Phoenix is supposed to perch, 
dying with theree and renewing itself as the 
tree is renewed. If this is so it would seem 
to follow that Shakespeare knew Pliny—per 
haps knew him in the original. What trans 
lations of the History would have been avail- 
able to him ? Can any reader throw light 
on this ? 


W. P. D. 


OUR-GLASSES.—I wonder if any reader 

could give me any information about 

hour-glasses and their makers, and especially 
on the following points: 

1, Are there hour-glasses preserved in 
British museums, and, if so, where is_ the 
oldest specimen to be seen ? 

2. How accurate was the measurement of 
the hour-glass in early specimens ? I gather 
that the word first came into use about 1515, 
but the instrument is surely older. 

3. Are there any hour-glasses extant made 
for the use of mercury instead of sand ? 

4. Could anyone tell me of specimens not- 
able in any way; and mention names of 
makers ? Are any of the stands known to 
have been made or designed by an artist ? 

TEKTON. 


i MAtSON ENTRE COUR ET JARDIN.” 

—This beautiful type of house, speci- 
mens of which Balzac describes with evident 
enjoyment, was in past generations not ul 
common in Paris. I should be grateful for 
being told (a) what is the date of the oldest 
examples recorded; (b) what are the best 
examples still to be seen; (c) whether this 
type of house is—or was—found frequently 
outside of Paris, and in what towns princr 
pally ; (d) what houses of the kind have been 
known in English cities. 


—— 


TEKTON. 


LECTRIC TORCHES.—When were these 
important aids in these dark days first 
invented and introduced? Was _ anyone 
allowed a patent for the working with a bat 

tery in this form? 
HIPpPocuipEs. . 
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Replies. 


LOST FEATURES OF LONDON: 
FORGES. 
(clxxix. 188, 268). 


(HERE are a surprising number of forges of 
all sorts scattered about London. The 
majority combine shoeing with general smith’s 
work, and some do oxy-acetylene welding as 
well. In many cases the forges are family 
affairs that have descended from father to son. 
Until the outbreak of war the trade of London 
smiths was on the up grade, but now many 
of the'smiths are having rather a lean time, 
and this despite the demand for skilled crafts- 
men for munitions work. 

In central London a good example of a 
shoeing-forge is off Hanbuty Street, near 
Whitechapel Underground Station. In the 
Shepherd’s Bush district is quite a cluster. 
Behind the Beaumont tavern, which faces 
Shepherd’s Bush Common, is Jones’s forge; 
Lovell’s is in an arch of the neighbouring 
Goldhawk Road Underground Station; and 
in Cardross Road—which is reached by turn- 
ning down beside the Wheatsheaf in the Gold- 
hawk Road—is Horsnell’s. East of the 
common, in Norland Market, is the Royal 
Crescent Mews forge; there is another forge 
in Norland Gardens; and yet another behind 
the Eagle in the switchback Ladbroke Grove. 

In the suburbs forges are numerous. There 
are several in Uxbridge, a very good one in 
Bury Street at Ruislip, and others in this 
area; while way down east a typical forge 
will be found at Corbet’s Tey at Upminster, 
on the very edge of the built-up area, and 
overlooking a great tract of market-garden 
land that—thanks to Mr. Herbert Morrison— 
is now preserved for London and London’s 
larder under the Green Belt scheme. In all 
.the villages around London one can find 
Vulcan of the farmers plying his ancient 
craft. 

The writer discovered Horsnell’s forge when 
making a detour due to an air raid. On 
turning the corner of a typical suburban by- 
way, he saw what seemed to have been an out- 
building of a farm and heard the clanging of 
hammer and anvil. The smith was shoeing 
a horse, and although there was no um- 
brageous chestnut, there were children at the 
smithy door, in the approved style of Long- 
fellow. Appropriately, this forge is in Ham- 
mersmith, but let it be said that the place- 
name means Hamer’s mythe, and the mythe 








or creek—of the Stamford Brook—is no more, 
because of a new highway in the making. 
Your correspondent might find the list of 
blacksmiths in the classified telephone direc- 
tory of use in pursuing his enquiries. 
CuaRLes WHITE. 
5, Airedale Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


THE PHANTOM COACH (clxxix. 260, 
322, 354, 376).—In my paper, ‘ The 


Bigges of Lenchwick and their Tombs in 
Norton Church, Evesham’ (Reports and 
Papers of the Associated Architectural Soci- 
eties, vol. xxxiii., pp. 394-411) there is a short 
account, in a footnote, of the Lenchwick and 
Norton lurid tradition of a phantom coach 
to be seen there, 


Cambridge. 


In ‘Songs and Ballads of the West,’ by 
S. Baring Gould and H. F. Sheppard, there 
is a ballad, ‘My Ladyes Coach,’ part ii., 
no. 30, which seems to be connected with ‘‘the 
Phantom Coach.”” A note at p. xxii. of 
part iv. says: 

This was sung 50 years ago by Anne Bickle 
of Bratton Clovelly. The tune, to other words, 
sung by James Parsons. A second melody to it, 
obtained at South Brent, we give as No. 70 
[this should be No. 62]... My Ladye is, no 
doubt, Death personified, the Hela of Norse 
mythology; but locally supposed to be Lady 
Howard, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Fitz, of Fitzford, Devon, b. 1596, who is sup- 
posed to travel nightly from Okehampton 
Castle, to Fitzford Gate, Tavistock, in a coach 
of bones preceded by a phantom dog. I have 
added verse 4, 5 & part of 6, [seven are 
printed]; there were, however, originally many 
more, but I have not been able to recover them. 

The ballad is omitted from the revised edi- 
tion of ‘ Songs of the West’ of 1905. 

The legend may be referred to in S. Baring 
Gould’s books on Devon and Dartmoor, but 
gg not yet had a chance of examining 
them. 


E. A. B. Barnarp. 


(Rev.) E. A. Waite. 


OOSEVELT’S “NEW DEAL” (clxxix. 
153).—The interesting query by Mr. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse is not too easily 
answered in a few words. According to the 
economic convictions of the person making 
the explanation, the ‘‘ New Deal ” stands for, 
or purports to stand for, what are commonly - 
called social services. These include pensions 


for the aged, relief for the poor and for 
those unemployed, special legislation to pro- 
tect the rights of labour, better housing and 
other measures conducive to the public wel- 
fare. In principle, all these objectives are 
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‘generally and widely admitted to be desir- 
able, so far as they, or any of them, may 
be attainable by reasonable and practicable 
means. Why, then, is there any opposition ? 
The opponents of the ‘‘ New Deal ”’ include 
many of the conservatives of the two prin- 
cipal political parties, Republican and Demo- 
cratic. They object to the methods em- 
ployed, among which, or so they believe, are 
inefficiency, wastefulness, extravagance, in- 
adequate supervision of funds, resulting in 
unnecessarily excessive taxation, with conse- 
quences injurious to the normal industry of 
the nation, tending to increase the number of 
unemployed workers, and at the same time 
throwing upon manufacturers such heavy 
burdens of additional expense that they are 
discouraged from any expansion of their fac- 
tories. Any temporary prosperity that may 
result from the production of military sup- 
plies is considered to be beside the question. 
In a word, the opponents of the ‘‘ New Deal ”’ 
take the position that most of the desirable 
objectives could and would be promoted, with 
greater assurance of actual attainment, by 
a more practical treatment of the problem, 
by the encouragement rather than the dis- 
couragement of industry, and by the increase 
of production with consequent reduction of 
unemployment. The controversy as a whole 
and the various arguments pro: contra are, 
by no means, peculiar to America. They have 
arisen in other industrial nations to puzzle 
statesmen and economists as well as laymen. 
I am purposely refraining from entering into 
any strictly political discussion of the matter. 
It is said that the discussion of politics in 
polite society is forbidden. Perhaps this is 
because society could not easily remain polite ! 


E. F. M. 
EWTER TEAPOTS (clxxix. 352).—The 


teapots mentioned would probably be 
made of Britannia metal.. Introduced by the 


Sheffield craftsmen in the late eighteenth cen- |. 


tury, Britannia metal, as it came to be de- 
scribed, supplemented to a great extent the 
use of pewter for drinking vessels. The lead 
contained in pewter would constitute a dis- 
advantage for this purpose. 

On pp. 498 and 499 of the ‘ History of Old 
Sheffield Plate’ will be found illustrations of 
articles resembling pewter but constructed 
from Britannia fetal. On pp. 494-501 a 
full description, also a history of the trade 
and names of earliest makers, will be found. 
Herein it is stated that although the different 
materials bear great resemblance to each 
other, after being in use for many years, old 





a, 


pewter has a more leaden appearance due to 
the fact that it always contained a percen 
of lead. Common pewter is composed of 
parts of lead, 20 of tin, with slight admix- 
ture of copper, antimony and zinc; Britannia 
metal of 448 parts of tin, 20 to 60 of anti- 
mony, 5 parts of copper, and no lead, 


F. Brappury, 


I have a small one used by my grand 
mother for breakfast on ordinary days, when 
the silver one was kept for company and Sup- 
days. It was made by James Dixon and 
Sons, of Birmingham. I have two tobacco 
jars by the same firm. These are all made of 
that hard pewter called Britannia metal, | 
doubt whether a teapot of soft pewter would 
have stood the wear and tear of daily use and 
the hard-handed Phillises of a country 
kitchen. One of the jars is dated 1828, the 
other 1840. There is also a charming little 
two-cup teapot of hard pewter that was pur 
chased in Florence. All these, when & 
nished, look nearly as bright as silver. 


F. Wittram Cock. 


TEA CADDIES (clxxix. 352).—The earlier 
name for these articles was ‘‘ tea chests,” 
In Sketchley’s Birmingham Directory for 
1767 it is said of the japanners (of whom 
one was John Baskerville, better known asa 
printer) that they ‘‘ are makers of tea tables, 
waiters, trays, baskets, tea chests, &c. of 
which they make an infinite and beautiful 
variety, and of various prices ’’; and of the 
toy makers, 

that these artists are divided into several 
branches, as the gold and silver toy makers 
who make trinkets, seals, tweezers and tooth 
pick cases, smelling bottles, snuff boxes and 


filegree work, such as toilets, tea chests, ink 
stands, &c. &e, 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


“ DAGLET ” (clxxix. 352). — The correct 

form of this word is “‘ reglet ’’ in Eng 
lish and réglet in French. In S. Jossier, 
‘ Encyclopédie du Batiment,’ un réglet is de 
fined as ‘‘ une moulure plate, droite, saillante, 
qui, dans les compartiments et panneaux, sett 
a séparer les parties et & former des guillochis 
et des entrelacs.’’ 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


The answer will be found under ‘‘ Raglat 
plane” on p. 14 of vol. v. of thé ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ (E.D.D.). The drawets 
in seventeenth-century oak chests often have 
a square groove, cut in their sides, with @ 
raglat plane. The effect.of this is to transfer 
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weight of the drawers and their contents 
from their bottoms to a strip of oak, along 
with the drawers slide on the raglat groove. 
The drawers consequently never drag or wedge. 


A. C. C. 


E MICRO-FILMING OF .PARISH 

REGISTERS (clxxix. 253, 289, 316, 375). 
—The Secretary of the Society of Genealogists 
accuses me of rushing into print, without 
first informing myself of the facts relating 
to the micro-filming of ae registers. 
Actually, there was no ‘‘ rush,’’ and my note, 
published under ‘‘ Readers’ Queries,”” was an 
enquiry as to whether these photographic re- 
cords would remain the property of a Society, 
and be available only to the members of that 
Society. I certainly ne the view that 
this would be undesirable. 

It is not now clear from the reply who 
has, or will have, the right or privilege of 
access to these records. I quoted a letter re- 
ceived from a Bishop’s Chaplain to the effect 
that ‘‘a copy . . . will still be available for 
the incumbent and churchwardens.”’ Does 
this only apply to instances in which the 
original registers have been destroyed ? By 
what means is this copy made available to the 
incumbent and churchwardens ? I believe 
there are many persons interested in the sub- 
ject who are as ill-informed as myself as to 
these points, 

Whilst immensely indebted to printed 
parish registers, which I regard as effecting 
a tremendous saving of the pocket of the 
genealogist, I cannot think that the incumbent 
whose registers have been printed and pub- 
lished can score in the matter of fees. If cer- 
tified copies of entries were invariably re- 
quired thie might be so, but surely searches 
and extracts are far more in demand by 
amateur genealogists and by persons who seek 
the information for literary purposes. 


P. D. M. 


ILITH (clxxix. 372).—All the information. 


required concerning Lilith and her origin 
can be found in the Rev. Montague Summers’ 
book, ‘The Vampire,’ Kegan Paul, 1928 
(pp. 226-229). The Rev. Montague Summers, 
who is undoubtedly the greatest living 
authority on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
asserts that ‘‘ the Hebrew Lilith-is borrowed 
from the Babylonian demon Lilitu, a night 
spirit.” According to Mr. Summers, this 
night ghost is mentioned in Isaiah xxxiv. 14, 
where it is translated in the Vulgate by the 
word “Lamia,” in the Authorised Version 





by ‘‘ Screech owl,’ in the Revised Version 
by ‘‘ Night Monster,’”’ and in Luther’s trans- 
lation of the Bible by ‘‘ Kobold.”’ In the 
Babylonian legends Adam’s first wife, Lilith, 
was a demon, who had once been beautiful 
and who frequently endeavoured to injure 
and frustrate lovers. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact date in which Lilith first 
passed into rabbinical tradition. She is, 
however, mentioned in the Zohar, according 
to which the union of Adam and Lilith 
created the race of devils and demons (Eisen- 
menger, ‘ Entdecktes Judentum,’ pp. 412 and 
413). Mr. Bernard. Shaw’s version of Lilith 
in his ‘ Back to Methuselah’ is, of course, 
only a product of his fertile phantasy, and 
has no foundation whatsoever in tradition or 
legend. 


The prevailing popular conception of Lilith 
on the Continent is well summarised by M. 
Anatole France in a passage which occurs in 
his short story, ‘La Fille de Lilith,’ and 
which I will here transcribe. 


Adam cut une premiére femme dont la 
Bible ne parle pas mais que le Talmud nous 
fait connaitre. Elle se nommait Lilith. 
Formée, non d’une de ses cétes, mais de la 
terre rouge dont lui-méme était pétri, elle 
n’était pas la chair de sa chair, Elle se 
sépara volontairement de lui. I] vivait encore 
dans l’innocence quand elle le quitta pour 
aller en ces régions ow les Perses s’établirent 
de longues années aprés et qu’habitaient alors 
des Préadamites plus intelligents et plus beaux 
que les hommes. Elle n’eut done pas de part 
a la faute de notre premier pére et ne fut point 
souillée du péché originel. Aussi échappa- 
t-elle & la malédiction prononcée contre Eve 
et sa postérité. Elle est exempte de douleur et 
de mort; n’ayant point d’Ame A sauver, elle 
est incapable de mérite comme de démmérite. 
Quoi qu’elle fasse, elle ne fait ni bien ni mal. 
Ses filles, qu’elle eut d’un hymen mystérieux, 
sont immortelles comme elle et, comme elle, 
libres de leurs actes et de leurs pensées, 
puisqu’elles ne peuvent ni gagner ni perdre 
devant Dieu. 


Other allusions to Lilith in European liter- 
ature are to be found in Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ 
(Walpurgisnacht) in ‘Lilith,’ by Remi de 
Gourmont, in ‘ Die Kinder von Lilith,’ by 
the German poet Isolde Kiirz, and by Dante 
Gabriele Rossetti in his fine poem ‘ Eden’s 
Bower.” 

It was Lilith, the wife of Adam 


Not a drop of her blood was human, 
But she was made like a soft sweet woman. 


G. CATALANI. 


POLK-LORE OF HOLLY (clxxix. 352, 
392).—In some districts prickly holly is 
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termed ‘‘he-holly’’ and _ smooth-leaved, 
““she-holly.”” An old Derbyshire saying is 
that smooth-leaved holly for Christmas decora- 
tion means that the wife will rule the house, 
but rough-leaved denotes that the husband will 
rule it during the coming year. 

In ‘ Pleasures at Kenliworth’ (1576), Gas- 
coigne says to Mary, “‘ there are two kinds 
of holly that is to say, he-holly and she- 
holly. Nowe, some will saye, that the she- 
holly hath no prickles, but thereof I enter- 
meddle not.”’ 

The use of holly for decorations goes back 
to pagan times in Rome, where it was used 
in the Saturnalian rites. The~- early 
Christians at Rome seem to have adopted its 
use, till Church ordinances forbade them to 
do so at the same time of year as the pagans. 

In England holly appears to have been in 
use since Tudor times, as verses in praise of 
it»are contained in ‘ Songs and Carols of the 
15th Century ’ (Percy Society), including the 
lines : 

Here comes holly that is so gent, 
To please all men is his intent. 


Turner’s ‘ Herbal’ (1551) speaks of it as 
the Holy tree, conjecturally- alluding to its 
use in churches; compare this name with its 
German term, Christdorn, and the Swedish 
Christtom. Other European countries give 
the holly popular names that associate it with 
the Saviour. ' 

A carol of Henry VI’s reign (Harleian 
MS. 5396) refers to holly being used within 
the house and ivy—which denoted a vintner’s 
premises—outside the house. The following 
lines occur in this carol: 


Holy stonde in the halle fayre to behold, 


Holy hath byrdys, aful fayre flok, 
The Nyghtyngale, the Poppyngy, the gayntyl 
Lavyrok. 
The churchwardens’ accounts at Ludlow, 
1562, recorded ‘‘ Paid for Holy and Evy 
iiij. d.’’ (quoted from Camden, p. 108). 


G. M. 


“AS BLACK AS NEWGATE’S 

KNOCKER,”’ (clxxix. 293, 341, 355).— 
Was rendered by the late Mr. Edwin Chap- 
pell’s charwoman (an elderly person from 
Greenwich) as ‘‘ As black as Newker’s 
knocker’’! For ages I wondered who 
‘“‘ Newker’’ was. I never realised it was 
corrupted from ‘‘ Newgate”’ till I saw the 
elucidation in ‘ N. and Q.’ 

Donatp DALE. 





The Library. 


The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln 1235-1253. By S. Harris 
Thomson. (Cambridge University Prog 


£1 1s. net). 
WE have here one of the major works ¢ 

scholarship of the year.  Profeggy 
Thomson tells us in his Introduction that i 
preparation for it he visited more than 1) 
libraries and examined about 2,500 MS 
Moreover, examining many of these MS 
merely from a hope that they contained wor 
of Grosseteste, he made such a number of dis 
coveries as may justify expectation that yx 
further examination will give further add: 
tions. Grosseteste, as we know, was highly 
valued by the scholars of two or three gener 
tions following him, and indeed it is to Pm 
fessor Thomson’s work on Wyclyf’s phil 
sophical treatises and to his realisation o 
Wyclyf’s high estimate of Grosseteste that 
owe the present very fine and very important 
piece of work. There is certainly a tendeny 
somewhat to undervalue mediaeval knowledg 
in science and in the literature of antiquity. 
For rectification of this nothing could sr 
pass consideration of Grosseteste’s literay 
activity. Its range may be gathered from: 
glance at the table of contents here. Th 
Catalogue of his works, classified by th 
subject-matter, comprises Translations from 
the Greek; Commentaries; Philosophie 
Works (including Mathematics and Physic); 
Pastoral Works; Miscellaneous Works; 
Anglo-Norman Works; Sermons; Letters ani 
Dicta. There are also lists of Works Doub 
ful, Spurious and Lost. 

A majority of the MSS. containing Gros 
teste’s works is in England, but there a 
MSS. also at Assisi, Florence, Modem, 
Pavia, Prague and Venice, attesting th 
widespread regard in which he was held. Th 
men who came after him thought of hima 
a man “in triplici lingua eruditus, Jatin 
hebrea et greca.”” The tradition that he kn 
Hebrew, however, as Professor Thoms 
shows, rests on very slight foundation; ther 
remains a considerable amount of his writilt 
in the Greek character, but nothing 0 
Hebrew, and when he has occasion to 
to a Hebrew text he takes it from the 
One point in evidence of his immense in 
tual energy is the probability that it was dit 
ing the period of his episcopate that he becam™ 
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sufficiently master of Greek to undertake 
translation from that language, though much 
earlier he had acquired familiarity both with 
the LXX and with the Greek New Testament. 
Second only to the interest of his own works 
are the MSS. surviving from his library, 
where his marks and notes attest the care 
and method with which he read, while the 
Concordancia Patrum (of which the unique 
copy, probably work of an English scribe, is 
reserved at Lyons) is but one, though per- 
= the chief, witness to the breadth of his 
theological learning. 

To the expert the new material described 
here will perhaps prove the principal attrac- 
tion of the book; for the ordinary student 
the survey of the material already known and 
the account of work already done on this will 
have equal if not greater value. Some of the 
conclusions of earlier workers have required 
revision (as, for example, Lightfoot’s opinion 
on Grosseteste’s authorship of the ‘‘ middle ’”’ 
recension of the letters of Ignatius); at other 
points amplification or confirmation has been 
supplied; the various scripts of the MSS. 
have been usefully descri and, in particu- 
lar, Grosseteste’s own handwriting as it shows 
itself modified by age and also by attempt to 
conform to new fashion in writing, is care- 
fully examined. 

It is true that this study adds little or 
nothing to biographical facts concerning 
Grosseteste. | Nevertheless, for want of the 
very data here put before us, his biography 
is more meagre than it need be, represents 
less fully than they deserve both his high 
character as a bishop and his breadth of 
mind, industry and knowledge as scholar and 
philosopher. Professor Thomson, in a foot- 
note, insists on the need for a new biography 
of Grosseteste, pointing out some errors to 
be corrected and suggesting that there are 
omissions to be repaired.’ We could wish that 
he might undertake the work himself. Besides 
his competence as a palaeographer and a 
student and historian of the Middle Ages, he 
has unusual gifts of lucidity and of a plea- 
sant readable style which lets through his own 
Interest in all the detail of his work. A 
thorough mastery of this book would consti- 
tute an excellent basis for making acquaint- 
ance with the learning of the Middle Ages. 
Tn fact, we do not remember any bibliography 
of a writer’s works which we have enjoyed 
s much on a first examination, or from 
which we have seen reason to expect greater 
profit after that closer study to which it is 
emphatically entitled. 








Selections from Plato. Chosen and edited by 
Sir R. W. Livingstone. (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net). 


THE President of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford, has done a great service to the gen- 
eral reader in this new volume of the World’s 
Classics. The selections are grouped under 
nine headings (Socrates ; the Spiritual Life: 
Love; Religion; Politics: Ideals and Real- 
ities; Education; Moral Ideals; Art and 
Poetry; Miscellaneous; Fables and Myths.) 
It will be seen that within this framework 
the essential gift of Plato to posterity can be 
fairly well comprised, The selection is not 
only in itself a happy one; it is also care- 
fully annotated, so that the inexperienced 
may lose as little as may be of the force and 
significance of the thought. While on one 
side philosophy in the modern world tends to 
separate itself more and more widely 
from Plato’s standpoint, there is another, 
where the highest subsequent philosophy 
has refused to follow him; on which 
it seems to be returning to him ‘again. 
If the authoritarian state can ever in any 
way justify itself to the best human thought, 
it must, one supposes, be more or less on lines 
laid down by Plato, and the excellent intro- 
duction takes due account of this aspect of his 
politics. The Theory of Ideas is very clearly, 
and as simply as possible, expounded. In 
fact, this little book presents, we think, the 
best opening we have seen for beginners and 
those who are non-expert into that world of 
Platonic philosophy which has meant, and 
still means, so much in the intellectual and 
spiritual endeavour of mankind. The treat- 
ment of Socrates deserves special mention: it 
brings him before the reader in a freshness 
and vitality which, even for those to whom 
the Greek world is still strange, must make 
him unforgettable. 


Newstead Priory Cartulary, 1344, and other 
Archives. Translated by Violet W. 
Walker; edited by Duncan Gray. (Printed 
for private circulation). 


(THE anonymous benefactor at whose cost 
this book has been printed is much to 
be congratulated. The documents here 
brought together are preserved at the Priory 
of Newstead, which, founded by Henry II 
(some say in penitence for the murder of 
Becket, though the community was certainly 
in existence some years before) was conferred 
by Henry VIII on Sir John Byron, from 


| whose descendant it was bought in 1817 by 
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Colonel Wildman. Mr. Gray quotes Colonel 
Wildman’s account of the draining of the 
Eagle Pond—the lake in the grounds. This 
was twice done ; on the first occasion the eagle 
and two candlesticks, now in Southwell 
Minster, were brought out and there were 
also found two large and heavy chests; these 
the workmen were not able to bring out before 
orders came from the lord of that day to fill 
the lake with water at once. Colonel Wild- 
man, on coming into possession, had the lake 
drained again, but no 
mud with poles revealed the whereabouts of 
the chests. When one of the men fell into 
the mud head-foremost and was suffocated, the 
search was abandoned. So the chests remain 
still at the bottom of the lake, holding what 
was once thought to be a treasure of plate 
and jewels, but is now considered more pro- 
bably to be muniments. 

The Cartulary now before us consists of 
deeds of gift by William de Cossale, Walter 
de Winthorpe, Sir John de Cromwell, and 
Henry and Robert de Edenestowe, together 
with gifts of land in four other districts and 
a terrier of lands in Caunton; William de 
Cossale is here by far the most important 
donor. The documents are worth the student’s 
looking carefully through for out-of-the-way 
detail; and the genealogist—as a glance at 
the index of names will probably suggest to 
him—may also find things here to his pur- 


se. 

The Cartulary is followed by nine of twelve 
documents now at the Priory: three of the 
fourteenth century—a grant for a chantry at 
Edwinstowe Church and two licences to ap- 
propriate or assign property ; two of the fif- 
teenth century: both concerning enclosure of 
lands; two of the sixteenth century, viz., 
Henry VIII’s grant to Sir John Byron of 
Colwick, and a fine recognizing John Byron’s 
right to property in Hucknall; and two of 
the seventeenth century, being the sale of the 
manor of Linby to Sir John Byron, and a 
lease of the Newstead Estate to Alice, Lady 
Dormer, and Sir William Pennyman, for 99 
years. 

Some pages of the Cartulary, we learn, 
have so suffered by damp and the ink upon 
them is so faded that they are illegible by 
ordinary light, but are easily read under an 
ultra-violet lamp. One of the pages is repro- 
duced here shaicgresiand by ultra-violet 
fluorescence. 


king about in the- 





A London Family between the Wars, 
Vivian Hughes. (Oxford University 
7s. 6d. net). 


MBS. Hughes’s earlier reminiscences ha 
already endeared her to many readers, w 
no doubt will enjoy this new volume, §q 
may consider parts of it as rather 
they may also find it suffers a little from 
fact that the heroine has perforce herself! 
relate her own achievements and herself 
display her wisdom. But the evid 
unaffected goodwill towards all her fellg 
creatures, combined with energy, powers. 
observation 1nd gallant readiness to weled 
everything that happens give a more 
a compensating value to these episodes fron 
family history which might in some sort) 
paralleled in thousands of homes, and~ 
in the difficulties overcome and the manner 
the overcoming, does stand distinctly 
the generality. A widow with three boys! 
put out into the world and with very it 
money to command for this, by her own é 
tions, chiefly as writer and school-inspec 
succeeds in making a happy home in 
cleverly chosen spot, in giving each of | 
boys an excellent start, and in forming plé 
ant connections on all hands with her fell 
creatures. 
The book should have its place as © 
individual record of the twenty years betwe 
war and war. It commemorates a certain #@ 
of mind in regard to work and poverty 4 
riches which has come to differ somewhat if 
the tone of the generation before the 
Domestic affairs receive their due attenti 
here. But it also, particularly in regard 
whatever was enjoyed, illustrates survival) 
old ideals concerning the mental attitude 
the pursuits which make for a satisfact@ 
life. 


By 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forward 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the ps 
*‘N. & Q to which the letter refers. § 
Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested al 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessa 
publication, : 
Tae Manager will be pleased to forwWi 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send him. 
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